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Views on 


RECENTLY suggested solution to the 
problem of traffic congestion plagu- 
ing the central business districts of 

American cities emphasizes moving people 
by public transit rather than by moving au- 
tomobiles. For many years it has been felt 
that the solution to the traffic problem lay in 
street and highway improvements necessary 
to move more automobiles and in increased 
parking spaces. More recent proposals, how- 
ever, such as those advanced by the Ameri- 
can Society of Planning Officials (p. 37), 
recommended that streets be reserved for 
their function—the unimpeded 
movement of people and goods. 


primary 


The increasing number of autos coming 
into downtown business areas of cities adds to 
congestion by using streets for parking which 
hampers the movement of all vehicular traf- 
fic. This congestion further slows down pub- 
lic transit which already has lost much pub- 
lic favor due to slow operations resulting 
from crowded downtown streets. The future 
of central business districts demands that 
cities devise means of reducing traffic con- 
gestion to permit public transit to operate 
more efficiently and effectively in bringing 
both customers and workers to the down- 
town area. In Toledo, the local transit com- 
pany, the city, and downtown businesses are 
cooperating in an experiment to improve 
and speed up transit service by establishing a 
downtown neutral fare zone and by drasti- 
cally eliminating downtown on-street me- 
tered parking and parking on main thor- 
oughfares into the downtown area. Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, has established special traf- 
fic lanes for the exclusive use of buses in the 
central business section. 
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the News 


Public relations programs of cities are 
much better than they were several years 
ago. Despite this, however, there is always 
danger of citizen apathy. A survey in one 
city indicates that a large number of citizens 
are uninformed or unaware of municipal ac- 
tivities despite the efforts of the city govern- 
ment to keep them informed. Many cities 
continue to use information leaflets and 
other public relations techniques to good 
advantage, informing citizens of municipal 
activities and services (p. 36). 

The use of lease-purchase financing by 
some California cities offers a new method of 
financing public improvements in addition 
to the straight cash basis and general obliga- 
tion bond methods (p. 33). Several cities are 
planning improvement programs with funds 
from bond issues recently improved by 
voters (p. 43) and in San Antonio a 500- 
member citizens’ committee recommended 
and successfully promoted a large general 
obligation bond issue (p. 44). 

Many city officials seeking to acquire new 
industry in their communities and improve 
conditions for existing industries can gain 
important pointers from the five articles 
dealing with the role of the city in industrial 
development (p. 26). The articles were pre- 
sented as short talks at the annual confer- 
ence of the International City Managers’ 
Association. 

Other developments of interest to munici- 
pal officials are: establishment of an orienta- 
tion program for all city employees (p. 38); 
plans for a census of governments in 1957 
(p. 38); and adoption of a comprehensive 
program to encourage and recognize em- 
ployee suggestions (p. 45). 
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The City’s Role in Industrial Development’ 


The acquisition of new industry and the retention of existing industry are of 
equal importance; both require city government planning and leadership. 


ACQUISITION OF NEW INDUSTRY 


By JOSEPH R. COUPAL, JR. 
City Manager, Bangor, Maine 


OW far should a city go in promot- 
ing the acquisition of new indus- 
tries? There are probably as many 

correct answers to this question as there are 
different cities faced with the problem. 

Municipal activity in the promotion of 
new industries can range all the way from 
negative action to actual subsidization. A 
few communities do not want any industry 
and adopt restrictive legislation to exclude 
it. But healthy city expansion and growth 
generally require a balance of residen‘ial, 
industrial, and commercial development, 
and most cities are actively engaged to some 
extent in trying to attract new industries. 

As a word of warning, the city that is 
vigorously pursuing new industries should 
give some thought to the existing industries, 
in line with the old adage that “‘a bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush.” It is impor- 
tant to make certain that industries already 
within the city are getting good municipal 
services and will not be dangerously jeopard- 
ized by the acquisition of new industries. It 
is particularly important not to offer conces- 
sions to new industries that you are not 
willing to give those that are already operat- 
ing in your city. 

Let us assume, however, that there is some 
unemployment in the city and that some ac- 
tivity on the part of the municipal organiza- 
tion is indicated in obtaining new industry to 


* Epiror’s Nore: The five articles under this 
heading are short talks given at a panel discussion at 
the 41st annual conference of the International City 
Managers’ Association held at Bretton Woods, New 
Hampshire, in October, 1955. Russell E. McClure, 
newly elected president of ICMA and city manager 
of Corpus Christi, Texas, served as chairman for the 
session. 


take up the slack. How far should the city go 
and what should the city do in attracting 
new industry? 

Promotion of New Industry. First of all it 
must be determined how badly the city 
needs new industry. If there is widespread 
unemployment, obviously drastic action 
may be required. If so, what kind of action 
should be taken? Surprisingly enough, the 
things that we as municipal administrators 
may feel industry wants from us may not be 
the things that they are looking for at all. 

In the first place, it is unwise for a city to 
try to attract an industry away from another 
city. Only an industry that is not happy in 
its present location is willing to make the 
move anyway, and an industry that does not 
find its present situation satisfactory may not 
find its new situation satisfactory. An indus- 
try or business that is ready to pull up roots 
from one city and move to another may have 
some inherent problems within its own or- 
ganization that would not make it advan- 
tageous to the new municipality. Rather, in 
the promotion of industrial activity, it is im- 
portant that cities try to get new companies 
to start within their borders, or to get large 
companies to build new branch plants. 

In promoting new industry it is important 
to make the management of the new firm 
feel welcome and to let them know you are 
anxious to have them there. Take these 
people on a “‘Cook’s tour”’ of the city and 
point out the advantages of settling there. 
Above all, if a city is really interested in get- 
ting industry, it will have done some honest 
soul searching as to the things it really can 
offer to a potential business and the city will 
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have prepared this information in simple but 
complete form. 

City representatives should be prepared 
to give figures on the amount of land and 
space available in the city; the available la- 
bor market; costs and availability of power, 
water, and sewerage services; the level of 
municipal services offered; the advantages 
offered to the employees of the company in 
schools, libraries, and cultural, recreational, 
and religious activities; and what the indus- 
try may expect by way of taxation. An op- 
portunity should be provided to the people 
who are investigating the city to sit down 
with groups of other businessmen and rep- 
resentatives of the local government to talk 
over the possible advantages to the new in- 
dustry of settling in the community. 

Inventory of Community Assets. Just getting a 
new industry into the city is not enough. The 
people charged with the responsibility for 
attracting new industry should make every 
effort to ascertain that the industry ‘“‘fits”’ 
into the community. For example, it should 
not try to attract.an industry that requires 
heavy transportation if it does not have ade- 
quate transportation facilities. Likewise, it 
would be foolish to attract a new industry 
that requires a skilled labor pool if the skilled 
labor pool is not available. So there is a good 
deal of responsibility on the part of the city 
as well as on the part of the new industry to 
make sure that having this firm in the city 
will be naturally advantageous. 

Above all, I believe that the most impor- 
tant thing that a municipality can offer to a 
potential industry is good municipal serv- 
ices—the guarantee of a dollar’s worth of 
municipal services for a tax dollar, as well as 
a guarantee of equitable taxation. I think 
the city should be able to prove that it offers 
good police and fire protection, good public 
works programs, and adequate and efficient 
service in all spheres of municipal activity. 

Financial Inducements. Now we will prob- 
ably all agree up to this point that these are 
things that a city should be prepared to give 
and that any municipality can reasonably go 
to at least these limits in attracting new in- 
dustry. But how far should a city go? 

It is here that we run into varied opinions 
and I can offer only my own for what it is 


worth. I sincerely believe, however, that it is 
only when a city is in the direst of financial 
straights, with a high level of unemploy- 
ment, that it can reasonably offer any type 
of tax concessions or extend the use of mu- 
nicipal credit to attract new industry. Fur- 
ther, I believe that such action can be con- 
sidered as only a temporary “shot in the 
arm” to a city that finds itself in serious dif- 
ficulty. I believe this for two reasons. 

First, industry must be prepared to carry 
its share of the tax burden in the same pro- 
portion that it enjoys tax-supported services 
if the city is to expand and grow in a healthy 
manner. Industries enjoy the benefits of po- 
lice and fire protection, snow removal, gar- 
bage and refuse collections, and many other 
municipal services and should be, over the 
long haul, prepared to pay its proportionate 
share. Indeed, industry even shares in the 
benefits derived from public education, 
since it is only through the schools that 
people can be given a basic training to make 
them efficient workers for industry. 

Second, any industry that looks for or re- 
quires tax concessions or municipal credit 
must be a marginal one and as such its value 
to the community is questionable. A well- 
run, efficient, financially sound industry 
does not require tax concessions or munici- 
pal credit. All its management will request 
from a city is the same break that everyone 
else is given and an equal opportunity to 
operate and grow in the community. Re- 
sponsible industrial management realizes 
that city services must be paid for and that 
the more equitable the tax distribution and 
the more efficient the municipal administra- 
tion the better opportunity it has for success 
in that community. 

Summary. We could say that in trying to 
attract new industry to the city every effort 
should be made to make them feel welcome, 
to provide them with the information they 
need upon which to base their decisions, and 
to assure them that they will be treated 
fairly and equitably in the matter of taxa- 
tion and municipal services. But only if a 
city is in the most serious of financial difficul- 
ties (and then only on an emergency basis) 
should the city extend credit or tax conces- 
sions to attract new industry. 





SURVEYING INDUSTRIAL POTENTIAL 
By JOHN E. DEVER 


City Manager, Two Rivers, Wisconsin 


LMOST every city wants new industry 
to expand its tax base, add to com- 
munity income, build population, 

or one and possibly more of a dozen other 
different reasons. Unfortunately, the desire 
and the thinking all too often stop here. 
Little thought is given to what types of in- 
dustry should and could be attracted to a 
municipality. 

Industrial boosters in such communities 
are somewhat like the old maid who hope- 
fully fears she will find a man under her bed. 
They want the benefits of security and good 
business that go with industrial expansion 
but fear the inconvenience that may go 
along with this same development as well as 
the uncertainties of what the future may 
hold. Under such conditions an industrial 
survey is of great help in ascertaining what 
types of industry might be attracted to a city 
and can be integrated in its economy with 
the least difficulty. Such surveys have been 
conducted in recent years by several Wis- 
consin cities including Kenosha, Manito- 
woc, Oshkosh, Racine, and Two Rivers. 
The extension division of the University of 
Wisconsin has provided consulting assistance 
for each of these surveys. 

Objectives of an Industrial Survey. A clear 
statement of the objectives of the study is 
most important before any type of survey 
can be undertaken. In this regard a careful 
review of possible metropolitan area impli- 
cation and aspirations is essential.! To arrive 
at some sound objectives, several communi- 
ties have used the technique of having civic 
groups, service clubs, and other organiza- 
tions tackle the problem—thus letting citi- 
zens themselves point up areas that need in- 
vestigation. It is absolutely essential to have 
a desire for new industry and a spirit of co- 
operativeness if the survey is to succeed. 

Organizing for an Industrial Survey. Some 
group or agency has to assume both admin- 

1 See questionnaire shown in ““Do You Dare To 


Hate Your Town?”’ by Donald S. Stroetzel (Path- 
finder, The Town Journal, February, 1954, p. 27). 


istrative and policy-making responsibility 
for the survey. In several Wisconsin cities 
representative citizens’ committees were sct 
up to handle policy matters, and separate 
staffs were made responsible to regular city 
departments for administrative purposes. 
To be of greatest value both the policy group 
and staff must be as objective as possible. 
Very often the staff can be borrowed from 
colleges or universities for this purpose. This 
practice has the added advantage of obtain- 
ing people who regularly work with complex 
economic data. 

Special care should be used in selecting a 
widely representative policy-making group, 
for their membership and initiative will have 
a great deal to do with the acceptance and 
use of the final report and its recommenda- 
tions. One question the policy-making group 
must decide early is the matter of public re- 
lations. What information is to be 
public, how much publicity 
work, sustaining community 
will have a bearing on results. 

Gathering Information. After the prelimi- 
nary organization work is complete, the sur- 
vey staff can begin the task of gathering 
data. This may be roughly divided into two 
phases: first, the gathering of printed or 
available statistical information from stand- 
ard sources and previous studies; and sec- 
ond, the field work of collecting new, supple- 
mentary facts from business, industry, and 
citizens in the community. 

One pleasant surprise that is usually ex- 
perienced in such studies is the wealth of 
information that is readily available with a 
little searching. Such sources include the 
last decennial census, special Bureau of the 
Census studies, regional federal reserve bank 
studies and reports, United States Labor De- 
partment and state employment service sta- 
tistics, and state tax department studies and 
reports as well as those of the state public 
utilities commission and other state agen- 


made 
to give the 
interest—all 


cies. Many trade organizations, especially in 
the retail trade field, besides the state and 
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national manufacturers’ associations, cham- 
bers of commerce, and labor unions also 
gather detailed economic data for each 
metropolitan area and industry.” 

However, even with all the facts that can 
be gleaned from these standard sources, it 
will still be necessary for the survey staff to 
gain supplementary data by means of field 
work and questionnaires. In the case of 
manufacturers and large industries personal 
interviews with top management officials are 
essential to get facts and information on la- 
bor force and employment, production, 
competition, finances, appraisal of their lo- 
cation, and appraisal of the community for 
industrial development. 

In the service field questionnaires may 
serve in lieu of personal interviews with re- 
tail stores, wholesale houses, and service es- 
tablishments. Such a questionnaire should 
cover employment, markets, finances, sales 
and competition, appraisal of the location 
for sale, and appraisal of the location for 
expanding or new business. 

Of equal importance is a study of the 
trade area and what consumers think of 
service businesses. Important elements in 
any plant location selection are where em- 
ployees will trade; the quality, price, selec- 
tion, and credit available; and the matter of 
improving trade services. Quite naturally it 
will be impossible to question everyone, so the 
sampling technique can be used. Women’s 
clubs, Boy Scouts, or other organizations 
often will volunteer assistance in gaining 
necessary data. 

Once all this “on-the-spot” primary 
source data has been received, the big job 
of tabulating, interpreting, and rechecking 
information must be begun. With the sec- 
ondary material that had been previously 
processed this information usually falls into 
natural groupings of geography and history 
of economic development; population char- 

? For a check list of such sources, see Appraising 
Our Community—Its Economic and Social Resources, pp. 
18-23 (Bureau of Community Development, Exten- 


sion Division, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
1951). . 
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acteristics; Jabor supply; taxes, debt, bank- 
ing and credit, consumer spending, and 
other similar indices; manufacturing estab- 
lishments, existing and potential; and retail, 
wholesale, and service trade. 

Compiling the Report. After the data gather- 
ing is completed, the policy-making group 
for the survey must sit down and begin 
drawing up its conclusions and recommen- 
dations for acquiring new industry. These 
recommendations may range all the way 
from a “fix up” campaign to starting an in- 
dustrial development corporation to finance 
new industry. Essentially the results of the 
study should be along the lines of: (1) these 
are our strong points; (2) these are our weak 
points; (3) this is the type of industry we need, 
can attract and can handle; and (4) if we 
take these actions we will have a better 
chance of success. 

The more clearly the results of the survey 
are synthesized in the final report the more 
likelihood the recommendations and con- 
clusions will be accepted. Also, most of the 
questions answered in the survey report will 
be the same ones asked by any new industry 
and this in itself will help to attract new 
industry. 

Using the Report. For any city to grow and 
go forward, it is necessary to gain informa- 
tion about needs, desires, shortcomings, and 
strong points. The fact that such a study is 
completed is positive evidence of the interest 
of a municipality in advancing the com- 
munity. 

To say that the job is done with the com- 
pletion of a survey would negate everything 
for which the survey was undertaken. It 
should be intended only as the beginning on 
which to build greater security and oppor- 
tunity. How completely the objectives are 
realized will depend on how seriously and 
wholeheartedly work is begun to put to use 
the recommendations and information ob- 
tained in an industrial survey. 

3See Trade Area Survey of Manitowoc County, by 


John E. Dever (City Hall, Two Rivers, Wisconsin, 
1954, 11pp. plus appendices). 





RETENTION OF EXISTING INDUSTRY 


By N. G. DAMOOSE 
City Manager, Traverse City, Michigan* 


HE largest industry in Ypsilanti an- 

nounced in 1952 that it planned a 

A. large addition to its plant facilities al- 

ready employing some 2,000 people. Since 

the second world war no new industries had 

come into the city, and the local plants had 
had only modest expansions or additions. 

The city had been unsuccessful over the 
years in its annexation efforts, and there was 
a severe lack of residential areas as well as the 
critically needed industrial areas within the 
city. Thus when we were confronted with 
the plans for doubling the capacity of our 
largest plant on land already owned by this 
industry there was little to be concerned 
about except extension of city services. 

We found that almost in the center of the 
new plant location was a 12-inch water 
main and a sewage force main that had to be 
moved. The _ industry’s representatives 


merely asked what could be done about 
these facilities. The city immediately offered 
to remove them at its expense and to start 


the job at once. The cost of relocation 
amounted to some $30,000, and from the 
reaction of plant officials we concluded that 
they were somewhat surprised that the city 
was so ready and eager to cooperate so fully. 

We learned later that the company was 
considering a possible move from Ypsilanti, 
and that their decision to remain had been 
based largely upon our favorable commu- 
nity attitude. 

Our experience with this one industry 
pointed up the fact that our city should con- 
centrate its efforts on doing everything pos- 
sible to promote the development and ex- 
pansion of its local industry. The city should 
help place local industry in the best possible 
competitive position and should provide 
it with every possible municipal service. 
This incident fixed a policy which could be 
summed up by the statement that “‘the city 
would change or extend its facilities and 

* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Damoose served as city 


manager of Ypsilanti, Michigan, from 1947 until 
his present appointment in December, 1955. 


services anywhere within the corporate lim- 
its, at city expense, to accommodate its in- 
dustries in any plans they might have.” 

At a later date, when a smaller but very 
important local industry needed a sanitary 
sewer the question arose as to how this would 
be assessed. The industry occupied a large 
area with 1,500 feet of frontage. The op- 
posite side of the street was not occupied. 
The city installed the sewer which was im- 
mediately needed, assessed the industry for 
one-half the cost and paid the balance from 
sewage disposal utility funds. The city hopes, 
of course, to reimburse the disposal plant 
fund when the other side of the street be- 
comes occupied at some future time. Here 
again the city felt duty bound to serve one of 
its local industries when the health depart- 
ment and the water resources commission 
ordered better and safer waste disposal fa- 
cilities. 

As another example, one of our local in- 
dustries had to have 10,000 square feet of 
shipping warehouse space. The only avail- 
able site was along the side of its present 
plant now being used for employee parking. 
Immediately to the south of the plant site 
lies the only available industrial site the city 
has (eight acres). We had been holding this 
for a new plant or for the expansion of this 
existing industry. 

The question arose as to whether or not 
the city should make part of this site avail- 
able to the industry for employee parking so 
that its warehouse could be built. The 
warehouse construction would not provide 
additional jobs. The payroll would not be 
increased. A good industrial site would lose 
its potential by the allocation of two or three 
acres, in the middle of the site, for employee 
parking of an existing industry. It was one of 
the most difficult situations we have had to 
face. The city decided to lease the acreage 
that the industry desired for five years at a 
rental of $375 per year. 

Since there will be no hope of selling or 
leasing (for five years) the one remaining in- 
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dustrial site it has, the city thus has made a 
sacrifice on behalf of one of its industries. 
This is in keeping with the philosophy that we 
must first take care of our own. It is difficult 
to evaluate the consequences at this point. 

The trend in industry is toward a more 
active corporate citizenship. Emphasis is 
being given to greater participation in com- 
munity affairs with special divisions being 
established for the promotion of community 
relationships. 


It seems to us in Ypsilanti that this will 
certainly reflect to our advantage but that it 
also imposes a greater responsibility which 
we must be prepared to assume. Such a pro- 
gram on the part of industry clearly indi- 
cates a “‘two-way street.” The city govern- 
ment must place greater emphasis upon its 
obligation to serve existing industry and 
thus help the economy of the community as 
a whole. 


IMPACT OF NEW INDUSTRY 


By ARTHUR S. OWENS 
City Manager, Roanoke, Virginia 


INCE 


many 


the 
major 


of hostilities in 1945 
manufacturing plants 
have begun long-range decentraliza- 
tion plans. The General Electric Company 
as part of such a program announced in 
February, 1954, they would locate a multi- 
million dollar plant in Roanoke County, 
Virginia, two miles west of the city of 
Roanoke. The plant will employ between 
2,000 and 2,500 persons with an estimated 
annual payroll of $8,000,000. The impact 
and accompanying problems on this 73-year- 
old city were tremendous. 
When an 


end 


industry or manufacturing 


plant decides to construct a new plant or 
relocate their business in another area, the 
requirements vary according to the particu- 
lar needs of the specific plant, including 
space, transportation, utility services, labor 
supply, government services, and other fac- 


tors—particularly the character and spirit of 
the community. 

The city of Roanoke and the surrounding 
area met the needs of the company by hav- 
ing available a tract of 97 acres of flat terrain 
adjacent to a branch of the Norfolk and 
Western railroad. This permitted the con- 
struction of their buildings which required 
625,000 square feet of space. 

The cooperative spirit and attitude of the 
Roanoke city council, the county board of 
supervisors, and many public-spirited citi- 
zens all joined in welcoming and aiding com- 
pany representatives toward overcoming the 


obstacles which are always present in such a 
large venture. Progress was everybody’s busi- 
ness, and all who could aid lent a hand. 

The plant location has 
brought an accelerated growth and develop- 
ment to the city along with the usual accom- 
panying problems. Our city extended a 12- 
inch main for water supply a distance of 
10,850 feet to the company site at city ex- 
pense. We are enlarging our filtration ca- 
pacity for water threefold to 18 million gal- 
lons per day at a cost of $455,000. 

We have provided for the treatment of 
their industrial waste and domestic sewage 
by a tri-party agreement among Salem, 
Roanoke, and Roanoke County. The sewage 
is carried from the plant through the city 
and town lines, a distance of nine miles. 

The impact of this major company locat- 
ing in our city has accelerated the activities 
of other businesses which now find many 
others either enlarging their facilities or lo- 
cating new plants and stores here. 

Our city is like a boy growing into man- 
hood and finding his breeches too tight. The 
increased demands for money to meet 
needed services and public requirements and 
for better and much needed salary increases 
for our employees are of much concern to 
our governing body. 

“In growth there is disorder,’ and the 
full impact of this major industry has not 
been felt since operations are yet some 
months away. The long-range value of this 
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plant to our area should be invaluable, and 
as our county and city grow together we wel- 
come our new neighbor and its excellent 
personnel. Working together we shall con- 
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tinue to mold a community that will not be 
judged by its buildings or its smokestacks 
but rather by the character and content- 
ment of its people. 


THE ONE-INDUSTRY COMMUNITY 


By ERVIN L. WELCH 
City Manager, Kettering, Ohio 


OR the purposes of this talk, I have 
studied 12 cities with single indus- 
tries. The case histories of two of these 

communities, Manchester, New Hampshire, 
and Sanford, Maine, have gained national 
attention in recent years and illustrate the 
problem of the one-industry city. 

Manchester grew around the giant Amos- 
keag Mills which located there in 1831. At 
that time Manchester’s population was only 
877 inhabitants, but as the mills prospered 
the population climbed in the next hundred 
years to 77,000 inhabitants. Amoskeag pro- 
vided the livelihood for two-thirds of the 
population and paid one-third of all city 
taxes. Then in 1935 the great Amoskeag em- 
pire collapsed and Manchester found itself 
in a desperate plight without means of eco- 
nomic sustenance. Only the extraordinary 
resourcefulness of a group of citizens saved 
the city from doom. By almost superhuman 
efforts this citizen group was;able to attract 
during the next decade more than 120 di- 
versified industries into the city thereby 
filling the gap. 

Sanford is a smaller community, having a 
population of only 15,000. The town’s single 
industry, the Goodall Sanford Mills, closed 
last year leaving almost total unemployment 
in its wake. Efforts are being made to find a 
replacement, but in the meantime many of 
the inhabitants are facing real hardships. 

With single industries holding this power 
of economic life and death over a commu- 
nity, it is not surprising that relations be- 
tween single industries and city officials tend 
to be much closer and more sensitive than in 
diversified cities. These relationships be- 
tween single industries and city officials have 
produced both favorable and unfavorable 
results. 


On the favorable side we find many in- 
stances where the single industry has been 
exceedingly generous in donating numerous 
public improvements the city could not 
otherwise afford. Weirton, West Virginia, is 
a good example of such a community while 
Sanford, Maine, and Manchester, New 
Hampshire, are other examples. Gifts to 
these cities have included hospitals, librar- 
ies, civic centers, and parks. In the majority 
of the communities studied, city officials felt 
that their industries had displayed fairness 
and civic responsibility and had refrained 
from unwarranted interference in municipal 
affairs. 

On the unfavorable side, there are several 
lurking dangers which are either peculiar to 
single industry cities or are more pronounced 
in them than in diversified cities. 

One of them is the charge of domination 
by the industry. In both Manchester and 
Sanford, many citizens and officials I talked 
with honestly believed that the single indus- 
tries had frequently dictated policy to the 
city officials. I could find few valid reasons 
for their charges. Nevertheless, such atti- 
tudes impose a very real problem for those 
officials trying to consider the community’s 
economic welfare while at the same time 
trying to give an appearance of independent 
action. The position of the single industry 
within the community is so strategic and 
vital that a reconciliation of these two fac- 
tors is not always possible in the public eye. 

Related to.the question of domination is 
the division of loyalties where an official is 
also an employee of the company. An ex- 
ample of this situation occurred in Dighton, 
Massachusetts, where a part-time police of- 
ficer gained considerable notoriety by being 
accused of favoring the company in prefer- 
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ence to his police duties. Similarly, city of- 
ficials in a Tennessee community were se- 
verely criticized for passing ordinances 
which labor unions felt unjustly interfered 
with their strike picketing rights. 

The benevolent practices of the single in- 
dustries have also been a source of friction in 
some single industry cities. Labor unions 
have charged that gifts to the city were pos- 
sible only because of inadequate wages. 
They have argued that workers should be 
paid better and then permitted to tax them- 
selves for improvements if they so wished 
instead of being forced to accept hand-outs. 
Others have charged that if the company 
paid its fair share of taxes the city could 
afford to pay for its own improvements. 

A stifling of industrial development and 
diversification is a charge that has often been 
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levied against single industries. It is prob- 
ably true that single industry cities have 
been less energetic in industrial development 
than other communities, but in only one in- 
stance out of twelve did I find any hostility 
on the part of industry to new firms entering 
their cities. Far from stifling new develop- 
ment, there seems to be a trend today for 
single industries to encourage new firms to 
locate in their cities. 

The greatest disadvantage of single indus- 
try cities is that they are constantly subject 
to the threat of disaster if their one source of 
livelihood relocates or succumbs to economic 
changes. Diversification affords a more se- 
cure economic basis. I also think it affords 
more independent action by officials in 
shaping the destiny of their cities. 


The Lease-Purchase Financing Method 


By TED B. ADSIT* 
City Manager, Salinas, California 


Lease-purchase financing developed during recent years provides cities with 
a new method of financing public improvements. 


HE lease-purchase type of financing 

has been a most interesting develop- 

ment during the past few years. It is a 
method of financing which differs from 
mortgage loans, bonding, and cash financing 
in that an individual private industry or pub- 
lic agency can obtain the use of a building or 
facility without investing or tying up private 
or public funds. It makes possible the use of 
buildings or facilities at monthly rental rates, 
and usually allows for the purchase of the 
building or facility at a depreciated value at 
designated periods. 

Lease-purchase financing is available to- 
day mainly because of certain economic con- 
ditions, including an abundant supply of 

* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Adsit was city manager of 
Mill Valley, California, prior to taking his present 
position in April, 1950. Mr. Adsit, who holds de- 
grees in engineering from Pasadena “oq 3 College, 
and in landscape architecture from the University 
of California, was planning director of Pasadena, 


California, prior to entering the city manager pro- 
fession. 


private and insurance funds available at rea- 
sonable interest rates, and federal tax laws 
which take into consideration depreciated 
value of buildings and allow advantages for 
tax deduction purposes when paying month- 
ly leases. This method of financing has been 
used rather extensively by private business 
and industry in the last few years and gov- 
ernmental agencies have also shown inter- 
est. 

Probably the best way to explain how pri- 
vate business and industry use this method of 
financing is to cite an average hypothetical 
case. Let it be assumed that a company is 
expanding and needs a new plant. The com- 
pany is either not in a position to provide 
funds to build a plant or does not desire to 
impair its working capital for that purpose. 
At the same time the company wants to 
choose a particular location and erect a 
building to suit its own needs. It then ne- 
gotiates with an institution which will pur- 
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chase the complete plant and lease it back 
simultaneously for an agreed term of years 
at an agreed rental. 

The result is that the company has the 
plant it wants in the location desired without 
having any money invested in it. The com- 
pany has the added advantage of charging 
the rent, as an operating expense, before in- 
come taxes. Leases such as these are made on 
an absolutely net basis with the lessee paying 
all taxes, insurance, and maintenance costs. 
Lease-rental terms are flexible, but generally 
speaking the terms of the lease will be from 
20 to 25 years, with renewal options at a 
lower rental extending up to a period of 30 
or 40 years. 

In most cases the rental received by the 
lessor will recapture the investment over the 
lease period within varying yields. Rental 
rates, under these conditions, are established 
either on a level payment basis or on what is 
called a high-low period. A level payment 
rental of 7 per cent of the purchase price for 
25 years will provide an interest rate of 5 per 
cent and will completely liquidate the in- 
vestment. 

A high-low pattern which will return the 
investment and a yield of 5 per cent in 25 
years would work out to be a rental of 8.5 
per cent for 15 years and 2.58 per cent for an 
additional ten-year period. This rent gives 
the tenant an average rental of 6.81 per cent 
over a 25-year period, which is a very at- 
tractive rental rate. Repurchase options are 
also provided in conjunction with these 
leases, and in many cases the repurchase 
options are set at a predetermined price. 

The lease-purchase financing method ap- 
peals to governmental agencies because it 
provides an additional means by which 
funds can be obtained to construct public 
buildings and facilities. If a governmental 
agency is unable to construct a building or 
facility using a straight-cash method, and it 
is unable to construct the facilities by sale of 
general obligation bonds, which often re- 
quire a two-thirds vote, it may wish to use 
the lease-purchase method. The lease-pur- 
chase method can also be combined with the 
cash method and the general obligation 
bond method of financing. There are a num- 
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ber of financial organizations that will bid 
on the construction of a public building. 

If a city desires, for example, to construct 
a civic center of four or five buildings at an 
estimated cost of $1,500,000, the city’s yearly 
rental for a 25-year period would amount to 
$105,000 per year, representing a 6.9 per 
cent average rental over the period of 25 
years, and at the end of 25 years the city 
would own the buildings upon payment of a 
predetermined option. 

It is further possible to construct a single 
building, such as a police building, at an es- 
timated cost of some $350,000, which repre- 
sents an annual rental of $20,650. This pro- 
vides a 6.9 per cent rental rate for a 25-year 
period after which the city would own the 
building upon making the final option pay- 
ment. Most of the firms involved in this type 
of financing desire that the project will rep- 
resent a total cost of over $500,000. 

In California a number of buildings have 
been constructed for governmental agencies 
under the lease-purchase method. The state 
of California in 1950 built a highway patrol 
building at a cost of about $400,000 over a 
lease period of 25 years and at a monthly 
rental of $3,325. At the end of the 24th year 
the state has an option to purchase the build- 
ing for $14,826. 

The city of Sunnyvale in 1952 built a 
combination police and fire building at a 
total cost of $142,000. Its monthly lease 
rental amounts to $927.50 for 25 years, and 
at the end of the lease period the city has an 
option to purchase the building for $14,500. 
The city of Chula Vista in 1954 built a pub- 
lic library with 12,800 square feet of floor 
area. The lease rental to the city was $982.17 
per month for a 25-year: period. 

A number of other California cities have 
entered into lease-purchase agreements for 
the purpose of financing public buildings. 
At the present time a number of hospital 
districts, counties, sanitation districts, and 
cities are considering the construction of 
public buildings, sewage treatment plants, 
and other facilities under the lease-purchase 
method of financing. 

If a governmental agency is interested in 
this method of financing, the first step is to 
request its legal advisor to determine if it 
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has the right to enter into a lease-purchase 
agreement. If the agency has this right, the 
second step would be to select the architect 
or engineering firm to prepare the detailed 
plans and cost estimates for the proposed 
building or facility. The third step would be 
to place the plans and specifications out to 
bid in the usual form, except that the specifi- 
cations should request that the bid be under 
the lease-purchase method of financing. If 
the type of bids received are desirable, the 
city then should carefully analyze the bids to 
determine if the lease-purchase method is 
the most feasible means of proceeding with 
the improvement. 

The main advantage of the lease-pur- 
chase method is that it provides another 
method of financing public buildings and 
facilities in addition to the straight cash basis 
and general obligation bond methods. Per- 
haps another advantage is that the city does 
not need to go through the procedure of a 
bond election and selling the bonds. 

The disadvantage is that the lease-pur- 
chase method costs more than either the 
cash basis or bond issue methods. General 
obligation bonds usually require interest 
rates from 1} per cent to 3 per cent, depend- 
ing upon the financial rating of the govern- 
mental agency. But at the present time the 
bond market is on the “up-trend,” requiring 
higher interest rates. Lease-purchase financ- 
ing costs can run from 3 per cent to as high 
as 5 per cent in interest rates. 

Some of the advantages of the lease-pur- 
chase method for private industry do not ac- 
crue to governmental agencies. Private in- 
dustry, for example, cannot sell tax-exempt 
general obligation bonds, nor can industry 
obtain the low interest rates available to gov- 
ernmental agencies. Private industry also 
receives substantial corporate income tax 
benefits from the lease-purchase method, 
which is not the case with governmental 
agencies. 

The lease-purchase method is not favored 
in some areas by architects, small contrac- 
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tors, and some banking institutions, but the 
lease-purchase method may be attractive to 
some cities; its use will be determined by 
such factors as: 

1. Court rulings on the question of the 
legal procedures involved, from the stand- 
point of applying federal tax-exempt laws to 
public buildings constructed with lease-pur- 
chase money and from the standpoint of the 
governmental agencies’ obligation to the 
community for the purchase of a building 
without vote of the people. 

2. The availability of private funds, such 
as insurance money, at low interest rates. 

3. Actions of state legislatures establish- 
ing laws to curtail or expand lease-purchase 
financing. For example, in California the 
legislature has adopted a law which allows 
schools to construct classrooms under a 
build-lease program on a seven-year lease 
basis. 

4. The local political attitude of groups 
interested in the development of public im- 
provements. 

When the people of a community vote on 
a general obligation bond, the average voter 
often does not recognize that he is voting for 
a certain type of financing method. He gen- 
erally feels that he is voting on whether or 
not the governmental agency should build 
the building or facility, rather than on the 
question of financing. So, if the people feel 
that they should have a part in determining 
the type, the number, and the amount of 
projects to be financed, they should discour- 
age the use of lease-purchase method by 
governmental agencies. 

Lease-purchase is just another tool to be 
considered in determining the methods of 
financing governmental improvements. It is 
not the solution to a city’s financial prob- 
lems, but it may have its place in solving one 
of the many problems in financing the con- 
struction of needed public buildings and 
facilities. 
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Public Apathy 


An opinion survey, conducted by the Los 
Angeles city government to determine why 
voters had rejected a large number of public 
improvement bond issues, revealed that a 
large percentage of citizens were uninformed 
or unaware of municipal activities. More 
than one-half of the persons questioned 
owned homes in the city and only 4 per cent 
had lived in the city for less than a year. 
Fifteen per cent of those surveyed did not 
know the name of the mayor and 70 per cent 
did not know the names of their councilmen. 
Sixty per cent did not know what a bond 
issue was, and approximately one-half of the 
citizens did not know if the city had a ciga- 
rette tax or if the city or county issued mar- 
riage licenses. More than half of the persons 
surveyed did not know the location of the 
city’s main library. 


Informative Leaflets 

Several cities have recently issued leaflets 
to inform citizens. Monrovia, California, has 
issued a work progress report covering the 
past three years. Issued as a newspaper sup- 
plement, the report includes a city map 
showing recent public improvements and 
projects for the future. In University City, 
Missouri, a Quarterly Reporter is issued to in- 
form citizens on work being done by the city 
and to invite citizens to attend council meet- 
ings regularly. 

Tax leaflets have recently been issued by 
Birmingham, Alabama; San Moreno and 
Ventura County, California; Coral Gables, 
Florida; Glencoe, Illinois; Grand Haven, 
Michigan; and Eau Claire and Kenosha, 
Wisconsin. The leaflets for Ventura County 
and Glencoe show where the money comes 
from and give a breakdown of city expendi- 
tures. The Coral Gables tax leaflet, entitled 
Bargain Day in Coral Gables, includes descrip- 
tions of city improvements, a directory of 
recreation areas, information on registration 
and voting and on garbage and trash collec- 
tion, and a directory of city officials. 


The Eau Claire and Kenosha leaflets 
show property owners the distribution of 
their taxes to different governmental units 
with the Eau Claire leaflet pointing out 
that the city receives only 17.1 per cent of 
the property tax dollar with 58.0 per cent 
going to schools and 24.9 per cent to the 
county and state. The Birmingham pam- 
phlet shows that city services cost an average 
family of 3} persons 57 cents per day. 

Milwaukee has issued a two-color illus- 
trated informational pamphlet containing 
such information as an organization chart, a 
budget summary, a complete directory of 
officials, and a map showing official civil 
defense mass evacuation routes. 


PR Techniques 


Columbia, South Carolina, has sent a let- 
ter of welcome to approximately 10,000 new 
residents living in Eau Claire which recently 
consolidated with the city of Columbia (see 
PuBLic MANAGEMENT, August, 1955, page 
183). The letter explained procedures to be 
followed in paying taxes and water bills and 
listed important city services and phone 
numbers for the new residents’ information. 
The letter also compared the city water 
rates which the new residents will pay with 
the higher rates which they have been pay- 
ing. 

In Richmond, Virginia, operating tech- 
niques of city departments are depicted in a 
series of weekly, 15-minute television pro- 
grams recently inaugurated by City Man- 
ager Horace H. Edwards. Films explaining 
many of the highly specialized services per- 
formed by the city, and department heads 
and employees discuss the activities, such as 
sewage treatment, sanitary landfill garbage 
disposal and water purification. 

In Kearney, Nebraska (12,115), the city 
and the local chamber of commerce have 
jointly issued a two-colored map of the city 
showing places of interest, including schools, 
churches, and public buildings and _ illus- 
trated with photographs and pictograms. 
The city and the chamber shared the cost of 
printing 10,000 copies of the map for $1,160. 
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New Council-Manager Record— 
111 Cities in 1955 


N 1955 a total of 111 cities anu towns were 

added to the number of places operating 
under council-manager government, mak- 
ing a grand total of 1,376 cities with this 
plan. This is a new all-time high and com- 
pares with 67 cities added in 1954 and 87 in 
1953. The new adoptions included several 
cities of more than 25,000 population: 
Champaign, Illinois; Brockton, Massachu- 
setts; Bloomington, Minnesota; Zanesville, 
Ohio; Provo, Utah; and Fullerton and Lake- 
wood, California. Five cities abandoned the 
council-manager plan in 1955: Ashland, 
Wisconsin; Clark, South Dakota; Great 
Bend, Kansas; Quincy, Massachusetts; and 
Grand Island, Nebraska. Keene, New 
Hampshire, which had abandoned this plan 
in 1951 readopted it in 1955. In addition, 
several mayor-council cities, including El 
Paso, Texas, and Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
provided for the appointment of chief ad- 
ministrative officers who have many of the 
duties of managers in council-manager 
cities. Among the cities over 25,000 the 
number of council-manager cities now ex- 
ceeds those with the mayor-council plan. 


Restrict Traffic and Parking, 
Speed Mass Transit 

MPROVED transit and pedestrian fa- 

cilities in the central business districts 
of cities are needed as much as parking 
spaces and super-highways since every per- 
son in a downtown area must become a 
pedestrian before he can become a customer 
or a worker. This is the point of view of the 
American Society of Planning Officials, and 
the society has suggested several methods for 
improving central business districts: (1) sep- 
aration of pedestrian from vehicular traffic, 
(2) giving streets either the function of mov- 
ing traffic or of giving access to buildings, 
but not both, (3) separating fast from slow 
traffic, and (4) spreading peak traffic loads 
by staggering working and shopping days as 
well as hours. 


To put these proposals into effect it may 
be necessary to keep all automobiles from 
entering the downtown area, use existing 
streets only for pedestrians and transit and 
service vehicles, remove obsolete structures, 
and provide ample off-street parking at the 
edges of central business districts. Such pro- 
posals may appear radical in a country de- 
pending so heavily on automobiles but the 
best shopping districts of many European 
and South American cities, including Bo- 
gota, Buenos Aires, and Rio de Janeiro, are 
reserved almost entirely for pedestrians. In 
Rotterdam, Netherlands, the central area 
destroyed during World War II is nearly re- 
built with canopied streets for pedestrians, 
nearby transit lines, parking lots and racks 
for bicycles. Several cities in the United 
States, including San Francisco, Buffalo, 
Atlanta, and Chicago, are considering pro- 
posals to cut down vehicular traffic and re- 
serve parts of their main shopping districts 
for pedestrian use. 

In Toledo, Ohio, the local transit com- 
pany, the city, and downtown businesses 
have cooperated in an experiment to im- 
prove transit service in the downtown area. 
The transit company adopted a program 
providing for fare collection on entering on 
in-bound bus trips and on leaving on out- 
bound trips. A 24-block area in the central 
business district was established as a neutral 
fare zone with no fare collected in the section 
and passengers permitted to enter or leave 
buses through either front or rear doors. The 
company stated that the success of the plan, 
designed to speed up traffic service, would 
depend on the facility with which all traffic 
could move on downtown streets. 

The transit company and downtown busi- 
nessmen in Toledo distributed 600,000 
folders in downtown stores showing a map of 
the neutral fare zone and explaining its op- 
eration and locating and publicizing the 
city’s ample off-street parking facilities for 
motorists who do not use mass transporta- 
tion. The city then adopted an ordinance 
eliminating 338 on-street metered parking 
places and eliminating parking on main 
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thoroughfares leading to the downtown sec- 
tion during rush hours. Police assigned to 
direct traffic movement throughout the trial 
period of the parking elimination plan put 
the program into effect almost immediately. 
After the combination parking restriction 
and neutral fare zone experiment went into 
effect, stop-watch tests of bus runs along a 
main thoroughfare in the downtown area 
during the rush-hour period showed that the 
time on runs had been cut about 33 per cent. 


Orientation Training for 
All City Employees 


AN Antonio, Texas, has conducted city 

hall orientation and training tours for 
all veteran police officers in order to fa- 
miliarize them with the physical locations 
and work programs of other departments 
and to enable them to meet the city man- 
ager, department heads, and other adminis- 
trative personnel. Each session, attended by 
10 to 12 policemen, lasted four hours and 
covered about 40 offices in the city hall. 
Plans are to include all city departments in 
the program, with the fire department 
scheduled for the next tour. 

Each tour begins with a 30-minute brief- 
ing in the council chambers where the objec- 
tives of the tour are explained. An organiza- 
tion chart is used to point out the 14 major 
departments, and their divisions and func- 
tions, and the various boards and commit- 
tees, and their relationships to the city coun- 
cil, the city manager, and the public. The 
next two and one-half hours are spent tour- 
ing all city hall offices. Each officer is given 
a notepad to jot down questions while each 
department or division head explains his 
duties and explains the way in which police 
officers can cooperate with and assist his de- 
partment or division. These questions are 
used as a basis for a question-and-answer 
and summarization session held during the 
last hour of the tour in the council chamber. 

The tour serves to impress employees with 
the importance of their jobs in relation to the 
activities of other city departments. For ex- 
ample, in the planning department the func- 
tions of zoning, the coordination of the 
building inspectional services division, sub- 
division controls, and master planning and 
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special projects were outlined to the police- 
men. The policemen are told that they ren- 
der a valuable service by watching for 
**bootleg’’ construction work being done 
after normal working hours and on week- 
ends without a permit, and the reasons why 
poor construction contributes to the creation 
of blighted or slum areas are explained. Po- 
licemen were asked to help protect all city- 
owned property and to report illegal curb 
breaks, chuck holes in streets, dead animals, 
broken street lights, escaped livestock, 
health hazards, stray dogs, trash dumping, 
and fire hazards. 

In each office the policemen personally 
met and talked with the department heads 
and key employees who will handle reports 
from the police department. This personal 
acquaintance improves internal cooperation 
and gives employees a better concept of 
“teamwork” and of the importance of each 
department’s activities in providing mu- 
nicipal services to citizens—StTEveE Mat- 
THEWS, city manager, San Antonio. 


Census Bureau To Make 1957 Census 
of Governments 


ADLY needed facts about state and local 
government finances and operations 
will be available if the United States Bureau 
of Census receives an appropriation to con- 
duct a federal census of governments in 
1957, the first such census since 1942. The 
census of governments, originated in the pe- 
riod of the Civil War and taken early in 
every decade since, was authorized in 1952 
but Congress failed to approve the $2,250,- 
000 budget recommendation needed for the 
work. As a result, facts on government oper- 
ations which are an invaluable aid to local 
governments and government advisory serv- 
ices have been seriously lacking. 

The census of governments, now being 
planned by Bureau of the Census for 1957, 
will deal with statistics covering public ex- 
penditures, debt, employment, taxes, and 
tax valuations in state and local govern- 
ments. Whether the 1957 census will be un- 
dertaken depends upon approval by Con- 
gress of the necessary appropriation. Several 
national organizations have passed resolu- 
tions pointing out the importance of the cen- 
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sus. They are the International City Man- 
agers’ Association, the American Municipal 
Association, the National Association of As- 
sessing Officers, the National Association of 
Tax Administrators, and the Municipal 
Finance Officers Association. 


Cities Install Telephone Reporting 
Systems 


EARLY a score of cities during the past 

year or so have installed emergency 
telephone reporting systems. Two of these 
cities, Minneapolis, Minnesota, and Med- 
ford, Oregon, own and operate their tele- 
phone alarm systems while the remaining 
cities lease the systems from the local tele- 
phone company which installs and main- 
tains them. The largest city to change over 
from the coded telegraph box system to a 
telephone reporting system is New Orleans 
where the city council recently let a contract 
to the telephone company for the installation 
of 750 street telephone boxes. 

Other cities which have contracted with 
the telephone company for installations of 
the leased system are Syracuse, Solvay, Lynd- 
brook, and Massena, New York; Indian- 
apolis and Muncie, Indiana; Omaha, Neb- 
raska; Sioux Falls, South Dakota; Sheboygan, 
Wisconsin; Highland Park, North Bergen, 
Phillipsburg, Princeton, and Lyndhurst, 
New Jersey; and Kingston, Ontario. 

The first city to install a telephone-type 
reporting system was Roanoke, Virginia, in 
1949, followed by Miami, Florida, in 1953. 
The telephone system of reporting seems to 
have eliminated false alarms, and another 
advantage, according to officials of cities 
where it has been installed, is that it can be 
used for police calls as well as for reporting 
fires, accidents, and other emergencies. 

The telephone reporting system is in- 
stalled by the telephone company at no cost 
to the city, and the telephone company owns 
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and maintains the system while the city op- 
erates it and pays a monthly rental charge. 
Usually the city has a five-year contract 
with the telephone company, and if the sys- 
tem is discontinued before the end of five 
years the city is required to pay a termina- 
tion charge. After five years, however, the 
city can discontinue the 
extra cost. 


system without 
Experiments with other types of alarm 
are conducted—with the 
system in Phoenix, 
Arizona, and a groundwave radio system in 
San Jose, California. Still another type of 
system that has been considered in a few 
cities is the city-owned, operated, and main- 
tained combination box telegraph and tele- 
phone system. Some municipal officials be- 
lieve that the telephone system may not be 
the last word in emergency reporting. It is 


systems being 


beamed micro-wave 


believed that some type of radio alarm sys- 
tem which would be owned and operated by 
the city might be developed, and that with 
such a system the high cost of cable installa- 
tions, which account for 60 per cent or more 
of the total cost of an alarm system, can be 
avoided. 

Information on the development of the 
emergency telephone reporting system, how 
the system operates, advantages and dis- 
advantages of the system, and the position of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters, is 
contained in the report just published by the 
International City Managers’ Association, 
entitled Public Emergency Communications Sys- 
tems, which is available to the officials of 
cities which subscribe to the Association’s 
Management Information Service. The re- 
port also describes in detail the city-owned 
and operated systems, as well as the systems 
leased from telephone companies in 15 cities. 
It also describes briefly the other types of 
communication facilities on which experi- 
ments are being conducted. 

















Helps Workers Get Promoted 

N ALHAMBRA, California (51,539), the per- 

sonnel department has adopted a policy of 
helping city employees to prepare for promotion- 
al examinations by making reading lists available 
for study purposes. There is no guarantee that 
any test item will be based on any particular 
reading, but the publications help prepare em- 
ployees for the exams by giving them background 
information and ideas. Firemen may secure a list 
of material on fire prevention, policemen a spe- 
cial list on police administration and science, and 
employees of all departments may use a list of 43 
books on supervision, management, personnel, 
and public relations. 


Adopts Equipment Cost Accounting 

Meridian, Mississippi (41,893), has developed 
a cost accounting system for motor equipment. 
Individual equipment records enable the city to 
determine the maintenance and operating cost of 
any piece of equipment at any time. Cost per 
mile, miles per gallon of gasoline, hours run, and 
cost per hour, all can be obtained from the indi- 
vidual equipment records which also show in- 
surance, depreciation, and overhead for a total 
operating cost. The system has enabled the city 
to determine the type of vehicles and equipment 
that should be purchased, establish a replacement 
schedule, and replace several types of older ve- 
hicles and equipment at an over-all reduction in 
unit costs. 


No Outside Work for Firemen 


In Wisconsin the state supreme court has 
unanimously upheld a Milwaukee fire depart- 
ment regulation prohibiting firemen from work- 
ing on their off days. The firemen had contended 
that they were compelled by economic circum- 
stances, illness and other factors to seek outside 
work to supplement their salaries. In upholding 
the regulation, however, the court said: “It is 
conceded that the rule and the ordinance must 
bear a rational relationship to the maintenance 
of an efficient fire department. One of the reasons 
for the rule is to insure that members of the de- 
partment will be at all times in physical condition 
to perform their duties if called upon to perform 
them. .../ A fireman is subject to call for duty 24 
hours a day. . . . If the rule is harsh it is for the 
individual to determine whether he will subject 
himself to its terms by becoming a member of the 
department. The right to work for the public is a 
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privilege which may be granted on any condi- 
tions which the public may impose, consistent 
with the law and public policy, and when an in- 
dividual enters such employment, he impliedly 
surrenders certain natural rights which would 
remain his if he were a private citizen.” 


Organize Hotrod Racing 


Hotrodding is a popular teenage hobby that is 
changing from a disorganized and dangerous 
sport into an acceptable form of organized recrea- 
tion. Cities are working with civic groups to de- 
velop orderly and safe hotrodding programs, ac- 
cording to the American Society of Planning Of- 
ficials. In many cities throughout the country, 
hotrod clubs, supported by public officials and 
civic groups, have been credited with improving 
safety practices among young drivers while teach- 
ing them how to use and take care of an auto- 
mobile. In addition, some authorities believe that 
the positive aspects of hotrodding are a deterrent 
to juvenile delinquency. In addition to a number 
of cities in California where hotrodding got its 
start in the 1920’s, several other cities have had 
successful experience with organized hotrod clubs 
including Columbia, Missouri; Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota; Kansas City, Missouri; Glen Cove, New 
York; Grand Rapids, Michigan; and West To- 
ledo, Ohio. In Columbia the Motor Sports Club 
was started in 1954 by the police department after 
some teenagers were arrested raiding an auto 
parts yard. In Sioux Falls a group was formed 
after police apprehended local hotrodders racing 
on highways. The city’s Lions’ Club led a drive to 
raise money to provide a clubhouse and tools and 
eventually to build an area where members can 
test their cars without endangering themselves or 
others. 


New Ordinances Adopted 

Recently adopted ordinances of interest to 
municipal officials include extending a 1 per cent 
income tax for five additional years in Toledo, 
Ohio; amending the traffic code to provide that 
persons convicted of drunken driving be fined 
$500 and imprisoned not less than three days nor 
more than six months and prohibiting the courts 
from suspending the first three days of any sen- 
tence in Cincinnati; providing compensation in- 
surance for city civil defense forces for death, dis- 
ability, or injury in the same manner and amount 
as provided for regular municipal employees 
whenever the compensation is not provided un- 
der the state civil defense act in Stanford, Con- 
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necticut; amending the building code governing 
the construction of open-parking garages and 
decks in Duluth, Minnesota; and establishing 
regulations for receiving, safekeeping and dispos- 
ing of unclaimed property and money in Glen- 
dale, California. 


Selection of Building Inspector 

In Whitehall Borough, Pennsylvania (7,342), 
a building and plumbing inspector was recently 
appointed following a comprehensive examina- 
tion procedure developed with the assistance of 
the department of psychology of the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology. Job advertisements in local 
newspapers brought 17 applications and 11 of 
them took the test. The two-hour exam consisted 
of tests designed to measure intelligence, mechan- 
ical insight, ability to meet the public, ability tc 
interpret blueprints and mechanical drawings, 
and knowledge of building and plumbing matters 
and attitudes toward on-the-job situations. The 
top four candidates were interviewed by two pro- 
fessors and borough officials. Applicants were 
rated on the basis of personal experience, atti- 
tude, ability to express ideas, and judgment. Fol- 
lowing the interview, the professors rated the 
written applications on the basis of education, ex- 
perience, and general background. The total 
scores for the examination, interview, and appli- 
cation were compiled by the professors, and four 
candidates were certified to the Borough Manager 
Robert H. McGregor who appointed the appli- 
cant with the highest score. 


Cities Increase Fringe Benefits 

Fewer municipalities in Allegheny County, 
Pennsylvania, granted pay increases in 1955 as 
compared with 1954 and 1953, but more either 
began or improved fringe benefit programs than 
in previous years, according to a survey made by 
the Institute of Local Government of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. Changes in fringe benefit pro- 
grams reported by 35 municipalities for the most 
part consisted of reductions in the work-weeks of 
some full-time, salaried employees, particularly 
police. Other fringe benefit changes included im- 
proved insurance and pension coverage, exten- 
sion of paid vacations and holidays to certain 
classes of employees, and increased uniform al- 
lowances for police officers.... Long Beach, 
California, has made its fringe benefits apply uni- 
formly to all employees and elective officials, in- 
cluding increased carry-over of unused sick leave, 
three days additional annual vacation for em- 
ployees with 12 years or more service, full pay 
without sick leave deduction for the first seven 
days absence due to industrial injury, and pay- 


ment of earned terminal vacation for all types of 
separations from the city service. . . . Dayton, 
Ohio, recently granted pay increases to all em- 
ployees of seven and one-half cents an hour and 
agreed to pay one-half of the single contract rate 
for group hospitalization insurance, gave police 
and firemen three paid holidays 2 year and 
granted fire department officers a weekly uniform 
allowance of $1.75 and police officers $2.50 per 
week. ... Three cities recently shortened the 
work week for policemen: Newark adopted a 5- 
day, 40-hour work week with a maximum of 8 
hours of duty in any one day, Memphis a 5-day, 
40-hour week, and Phoenix reduced the work 
week from 48 hours to 44 hours. 


Handbook for Employees 


Lufkin, Texas (15,135), has issued an attrac- 
tive illustrated employees’ handbook entitled The 
City and Your Place in It. The 14-page, pocket-size 
handbook, printed in two colors with a self cover, 
concisely explains a great many subjects of inter- 
est to the employees, including council-manager 
government, conditions of employment, dis- 
ciplinary actions, limitations on political] activity, 
and various employee benefits including vaca- 
tion, holidays, leaves of absence with pay, retire- 
ment, insurance, and occupational disability pro 
visions. 

News on City Finances 


Evanston, Illinois, recently instituted a new 
procedure for paying bills of vendors supplying 
the city. Each vendor’s account is paid once a 
month with four alphabetical groupings being 
paid on certain dates. The new procedure is 
designed to reduce the number of clerical opera- 
tions and to distribute the monthly workload. 
When payment dates fall on Saturdays, Sundays, 
or holidays, payment is made on the following 
Monday. One of the terms and conditions with 
which vendors must comply when filling city pur- 
chase orders states: ““The purchaser is a munici- 
pality and invoices are passed for payment not 
less than once a month. It shall be understood 
that the cash discount period will extend to the 
date that invoices are paid.” . . . Cincinnati has 
re-enacted a 1 per cent income tax for two more 
years. The tax is expected to produce $10,200,000 
in revenue in 1956. ... Syracuse, New York, has 
financed $20,000,000 of public improvements on 
a pay-as-you-go basis since 1949 and has reduced 
the bonded debt to approximately $500,000, ex- 
clusive of debt for water service. . . . Chicago re- 
cently adopted a 5 per cent gross receipts utility 
tax expected to return $8,500,000 from the gas, 
electric, and telephone utilities. . . . Almost 600 
cities in Illinois have adopted the one-half of 1 
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per cent municipal sales tax authorized by the 
state legislature in 1955. Over 80 per cent of the 
cities adopting the tax have populations of less 
than 5,060. 


New Airport Use Agreement 

The city of Chicago and the commercial air- 
lines have recently entered into a new airport use 
agreement in connection with the recent opening 
of O’Hare Field, the world’s largest civil airport 
covering 6,325 acres. The airlines will pay total 
net operating cost, interest on general obligation 
bonds, and total debt service on revenue bonds 
issued to finance improvements at the airport. 
Flight landing fees to be paid by the airlines will 
be determined until June 30, 1957, by a flight 
landing charge of 20 cents for each 1,000 pounds 
of approved maximum landing weight for air- 
craft operated by the lines who have guaranteed a 
minimum payment of $480,000 for this period. 
After that date flight landing fees will be deter- 
mined by dividing net airport expenses by the 
“thousands of pounds of aggregate approved 
maximum landing weight” of aircraft using the 
field. The city may also issue revenue bonds to 
finance additional facilities required by the air- 
port but the approval of the contracting airlines 
must be obtained since they are to pay the full 
debt service cost of revenue bonds. The airlines 
are required to furnish monthly reports to the 
city including sufficient data to determine flight 
landing fees. 


Curfew and Comic Books 

Boise City, Idaho (34,393), has recently 
amended its teenage curfew ordinance to provide 
that parents, guardians, and other persons having 
custody of children found on streets after the cur- 
few hours will be subject to fines or jail sentence 
or both. The ordinance provides for a maximum 
fine of $100 and a jail sentence of 30 days. Chil- 
dren under the age of 16 must be off the streets 
by 11:00 P.M. and those in the 16- to 18-year-old 
bracket by midnight. Children in company of 
adults after hours or those engaged in legitimate 
activities are exempted from the curfew provi- 
sions. . . . Laws designed to curb the sale and dis- 
tribution of objectionable comic books were en- 
acted in 1955 by 12 states: Connecticut, Illinois, 
Maryland, Montana, Nevada, New Jersey, New 
York, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Texas, and Washington. The laws either ban ob- 
jectionable comic books outright, ban their sale 
or distribution to young people, ban tie-in sales or 
suspend a book dealer’s license if he offers for sale 
comic books depicting sex or violence. 
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Adopt Disaster Control Plans 

Birmingham, Michigan (15,467), and Keno- 
sha, Wisconsin (54,368), have recently adopted 
disaster preparedness plans. Primary responsibil- 
ity for disaster control is assigned to the city gov- 
ernment with provision for coordination with 
other governmental and private agencies. The 
plans of both cities designate the officials who 
may place the plans in effect and establish con- 
trol centers. The Birmingham plan specifies that 
the control center have complete telephone and 
radio communications and maps and records of 
all streets, water and sewer lines, and public 
buildings within the city. The Kenosha plan out- 
lines the basic responsibilities of the disaster or- 
ganization in several types of disasters; including 
civil defense, storms, train wrecks, epidemics, 
floods, utility failures, heavy snowfall, airplane 
crashes, major fires, strike violence, food shortage, 
and mob riots. 


To Improve City’s Alleys 
Beverly Hills, California (29,032), has adopted 
a policy of sweeping weekly all of the 27.7 miles of 
paved residential and commercial alleys in the 
city as part of a comprehensive program to im- 
prove The 


adopted an ordinance requiring all refuse except 


conditions of alleys. city also has 
large tree and bush cuttings to be placed in cov- 
ered metal containers for collection, annually 
trimming limbs and other growths retreating into 
alleys, collection 
schedules, and a fly-control program during sum- 


maintaining regular refuse 
mer months. The city also is promoting a pro- 
gram of paving alleys through special assessment 
districts. 


Adopt New Pay Plans 

Richmond, Virginia, recently revised its pay 
plan to establish new salary ranges for various 
positions and to provide that the increment dates 
for annual pay increases for new employees and 
for employees promoted, reclassified, or assigned 
to a higher pay range would be the date of the 
beginning of the first pay period following their 
employment or change of status. The city man- 
ager is authorized to grant additional salary in- 
creases for exceptionally meritorious service. . . . 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin, late in 1955 adopted a 
new position classification and pay plan.... 
Wayne County, Michigan, has granted a general 
pay increase based on an “‘annual improvement 
factor.” This was an important part of wage 
agreements recently reached between the Ford 
Motor Company and the United Auto Workers, 
CIO. The County Board agreed that county em- 
ployees contributed substantially to the improve- 
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ment of governmental service in the area, and 
should share in the rise in the standard of living 
in the community. The salary schedule was there- 
fore amended to provide for a general pay in- 
crease of three cents per hour or 1 per cent of the 
maximum salary rate for each class, whichever is 
the greater. 


Voters Approve Bond Issues 

New Orleans voters in December overwhelm- 
ingly approved $9,000,000 of public improve- 
ment bonds which will be used to finance part of 
the $16,567,530 capital improvement program 
scheduled in 1956. The 1956 expenditures are for 
the first year of the five-year capital improvement 
program of $55,311,010 which the city council 
approved. .. . Voters in Oklahoma City recently 
approved bonds totalling $20,185,000 for water 
utility improvements, sanitary sewers, storm 
sewers, and fire department improvements; in 
Des Moines, by a margin of 6-to-1 a $8,165,000 
school bond issue for a five-year school building 
program; and in Denver school bonds totalling 
$28,500,000 by a 4-to-1 vote. 


Parking and Traffic News 

Milwaukee now receives about $400,000 a 
year from its $4 per month charge for permits for 
all-night parking on residential streets. All-night 
parking is forbidden in many sections of the city, 
but in some residential areas parking is allowed 
because there is not sufficient off-street parking. 
The permits are issued every month to automo- 
bile owners on payment of a $4 fee, and the 
money is used to buy and develop land in those 
areas for off-street parking lots. The permits 
allow parking on the even-numbered side of the 
street on even-numbered days and on the odd- 
numbered side on other days. More than 8,000 
all-night parking permits are issued every month. 
... After five years of gradual extension, the 
alternate side of the street parking program was 
completed in November for the borough of 
Manhattan in New York. The program will be 
extended in the near future to many sections of 
the Bronx, Brooklyn, and Queens. The regula- 
tions in Manhattan cover 787 miles of curb and 
2,104 square blocks. Violators of the parking 
regulation are subject to a $15 fine, and cars 
illegally parked can be towed away. Owners 
redeeming automobiles must pay a $10 towing 
charge plus $1 per day for storage. . . . Forty-five 
Illinois cities are using the uniform traffic ticket 
as recommended by the American Bar Associa- 
tion, and it has been adopted also by the state 
police, The tickets have sufficient information 
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so that it is no longer necessary for policemen to 
appear in court on routine arrests. 


To Improve Blighted Areas 

Three cities, Baltimore, Cleveland, and St. 
Louis, have rehabilitated residential dwellings in 
blighted areas as demonstration projects. In Bal- 
timore a small house badly in need of repairs and 
centrally located in the first rehabilitation area 
was bought and repainted and repaired to show 
neighboring homeowners what can be done to 
improve blighted areas. The so-called “Pilot 
House” also serves as a headquarters to provide 
citizens with advice and information on rehabili- 
tation and community conservation. The name 
“Operation Demonstrate” has been used in 
Cleveland to stimulate rehabilitation and refers 
to an exhibition of old houses which have been 
brought back up to standard. In St. Louis a cor- 
poration is being formed to buy two old homes, 
modernize them, and then put them on display 
as examples of what the homeowner can do with 
his property. The demonstration houses will be 
located in an area where a large-scale rehabilita- 
tion project already is under way....A new 
mapping service, designed to assist cities in pre- 
paring workable programs for urban renewal, has 
been developed by the Sanborn Map Company. 


Fluoridation Gets Good Results 


Comparison of tooth decay in children in two 
New York cities during the past ten years indi- 
cates that fluoridation of drinking water is safe 
and effective, according to the New York state 
health department which conducted the tests. 
The findings were based on comparisons of tooth 
decay of children in New York 
(31,956), which began fluoridation 10 years ago, 
and Kingston (28,817), where this method is not 
used. Children in Newburgh, aged 6 to 9, had 58 
per cent less tooth decay and fewer missing teeth 
than children in the same age group in Kingston. 
The 10 to 12 age group in Newburgh had 52 per 
cent less decay while children aged 13 to 14 
showed 48 per cent less. Children whose first per- 
manent molars appeared when fluoridation be- 
gan ten years ago have 41 per cent less tooth de- 
cay than similar children in Kingston. 


Newburgh, 


Plan to Maintain Equipment 

In Long Beach, California, a mobile equip- 
ment maintenance unit is used on the night shift 
for minor maintenance repairs and lubrication of 
heavy equipment and trucks. Work is performed 
at the yards where equipment is stored at night 
which makes it unnecessary to interrupt equip- 
ment operation during daylight working hours, 
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saving many man-hours since the stoppage of one 
piece of equipment frequently ties up other re- 
lated pieces of equipment being used on the same 
project. Plans are being made to perform all 
lubrication and preventive maintenance work 
when equipment or cars are either idle or will not 
require replacements in the field. . . . Phoenix, 
Arizona, recently received $41,265 from a public 
auction of surplus automotive equipment no 
longer needed or unfit for use by the city. The 
sale of the automotive equipment was made in 
accordance with the replacement program estab- 
lished by the division of mechanical maintenance 
to maintain the city’s fleet at an age level which 
will result in the most economical per mile cost of 
operation. 


To Regulate Animals in Cities 


Rules for the regulation of animals adopted by 
Los Angeles five years ago are recommended for 
use in other cities by the American Humane As- 
sociation, whether animals are regulated by a 
city agency or by a humane society doing the 
work on a contract basis. The rules cover the care 
and treatment of all animals, and contain special 
sections for dog and cat kennels, pet shops, zoos, 
alligator farms, ostrich farms, riding academies, 
pet shows, wild animals, reptiles, circuses, fish, 
caged birds, and rodeos. Applicants are required 
to provide the city with complete information 
concerning their establishments and if any of the 
regulations are violated the permit may be re- 
voked. Copies of the regulations may be obtained 
from the American Humane Association, 896 
Pennsylvania Street, Denver 3, Colorado. 


Recent News on Police Front 


In Corpus Christi, Texas, the police depart- 
ment recently held a safety and training session 
for teenage boys who had received rifles and guns 
for Christmas presents. About 125 boys attending 
the session on the police pistol range received a 
safety talk from a police firearms instructor and 
were taught how and when to load and unload 
guns, how to carry them, and other pointers on 
safety for themselves and others. Many of the 
youngsters who were shooting guns for the first 
time were informed that they cannot lawfully use 
them within the city limits. Following the instruc- 
tion session, the boys were turned loose on the 
range under the supervision of detectives and 
patrolmen. . . . In St. Louis one-man patrol cars 
are being used in two police districts in a test to 
determine their effectiveness and the extent to 
which they can be used throughout the city. . . . 
Saginaw, Michigan, recently adopted a business 
license ordinance regulating driver-training in- 
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structors. Applicants for a license are required to 
take a physical examination at their own expense 
when requested by the police chief who adminis- 
ters the ordinance. 


Enforce Housing Code, Eliminate Slums 

The house-by-house inspection program be- 
gun in Philadelphia last year to enforce the new 
minimum standard housing code (see Pustic 
MANAGEMENT, December, 1954, page 276) is be- 
ginning to produce desired results. Prices of slum 
dwellings having dropped from 50 to 75 per cent 
and slum housing is no longer a sound invest- 
ment. Many property owners are becoming re- 
habilitation conscious and buildings formerly oc- 
cupied by many multiple family units are being 
reconverted into one- or two-family dwellings for 
which they were originally intended. Other 
houses are being remodeled or repaired, and 
many slum dwellings are also being demolished. 
For example, one corporation in anticipation of 
future expansion had purchased 16 buildings and 
split them up into 64 units renting from $12 to 
$20 per month. The firm has begun demolishing 
the buildings, however, thus saving the cost of 
necessary improvements and the cost of real 
estate taxes. Such actions, however, have intensi- 
fied the city’s relocation problem by displacing 
many families from their homes. The city has 
adopted a plan of providing direct city aid in 
finding new homes for families displaced by the 
housing code enforcement. 


Committee Promotes Bond Issue 


Voters in San Antonio, Texas, recently ap- 
proved general obligation bond issues totalling 
$9,220,000 for streets, sewers, storm drainage, 
and fire stations. The bond issue was preceded 
by development by the city planning commission 
of a five year capital improvement program to 
cost $38,000,000. The city manager with staff 
assistants selected projects totalling $14,500,000 
for recommendation to the city council. The city 
council then appointed a 500-member citizen’s 
bond committee representing: all groups in the 
community to study the proposed program. Sub- 
committees were formed to study various aspects 
of the program, and public hearings were held to 
elicit suggestions from citizens and to publicize 
the entire program. The committee as a whole 
raised the total to $15,000,000. The city council 
approved the committee recommendation and 
called for an election in November on the bond 
issues. Prior to the election, a 61-page brochure 
was distributed to city employees, civic organiza- 
tions, newspapers, radio and television stations, 
churches, schools, and other groups. 
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Cities Annex Fringe Areas 

Tucson, Arizona, recently annexed six square 
miles with an estimated 20,000 residents, increas- 
ing the city’s area to 18 square miles and the 
population to about 85,000. Approximately 100,- 
000 persons still reside in adjacent fringe areas. 
. .. Little Rock, Arkansas (102,213), made 11 
separate annexations during 1955, taking into the 
city approximately 2.2 square miles containing 
more than 5,000 persons. ... Independence, 
Missouri (36,963), recently annexed 3.4 square 
miles containing an estimated population of 
4,500, increasing the city’s area by approximately 
33 per cent and its population by about 10 per 
cent. ... Springfield, Illinois (81,628), has 
adopted a policy of making water main exten- 
sions to contiguous fringe areas only if the resi- 
dents of the area will allow their property to be 
annexed to the city. 


Adopts Employee Suggestion System 

Honolulu, Hawaii, has recently adopted a sys- 
tematic method for encouraging employees to 
contribute ideas for improving procedures and 
working conditions and for recognizing worth- 
while suggestions. The program is administered 
by a five-member suggestion award board includ- 
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ing the comptroller, personnel director, one de- 
partment head, and two nonsupervisory employ- 
ees appointed by the mayor. The duties of the 
board include establishing policies and proce- 
dures to carry out the program, informing all em- 
ployees of the purpose and operation of the pro- 
gram, making final decisions and awards on all 
suggestions contributed, following up on the in- 
stallation or use of suggestions, and reporting to 
the mayor on the extent to which suggestions are 
used and their effect on efficiency and economy. 


Recognizes Long Tenure 

Birmingham, Michigan, is initiating a pro- 
gram to recognize long periods of service by 
municipal employees. A special gold service pin 
will be awarded to employees upon the comple- 
tion of five, 10, 15, and 20 years of service. At 
the same time each employee will be presented 
with a service certificate signed by the mayor 
and the city manager. For 25 years of service a 
ruby chip will be added to the pin, an emerald 
chip for 30 years of service, and a diamond chip 
for 35 years of service. An employee retiring with 
25 years of service receives a watch inscribed 
with the employee’s name. 
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. Same : 
em ~~ fo te ee bee tee 
Consumers’ Price Index!.... 1947-49 = 100 114.7 Dec. 115.0 114.3 114.3 115.2 
Municipal Bond Index’... . % yield 2.50 1-12 2.57 2.39 2.26 2.51 
Motor Vehicle Deaths?*..... 100,000 pop. .97 Nov. 1.05 91 59 1.13 
Nonfarm Dwelling Units‘. . In 1000s 75 Dee. 90 91 66 120 
Construction Cost Index’... 1947-49 = 100 126.8 Nov. 126.9 123.0 121.2 123.3 





1 United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. This index averages the cost of items making up 70 per cent 
of family budgets of wage earners and lower-salaried workers in 46 large cities. Figures shown are the ad- 


justed index revised in January, 1951. 


2 The Bond Buyer. This index averages bond yields of 15 large cities, four states, and one water district; 


yields vary inversely with bond prices. 


* United States Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council. Rate per 100,000 population based 


on deaths in cities over 10,000. 


‘U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Number of urban and rural nonfarm dwellings actually started. 
5 U.S. Department of Commerce. Composite index of material and labor costs. 





THE PICK OF 


THE MONTH 





DrrEcTORY OF ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANTS TO 
Ciry Manacers. International City Man- 
agers’ Association, 1313 East 60 Street, Chi- 
cago 37. 1955. 10pp. $1. 

(1) Locat GoveRNMENT FINANCE AND Its Im- 
PORTANCE FOR LocAL Auronomy. 383pp. 
$4.50. (2) Locat AuTHoRITIES AND ADULT 
Epucation. By W. G. Stone. 62pp. 75 cents. 
International Union of Local Authorities, 
5 Paleisstraat, The Hague, Netherlands. 1955. 

Dicests AND ANALYSES OF THE 19 Hoover Com- 
MISSION Reports. Citizens Committee for the 
Hoover Report, 777 14 Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D.C. 1955. 252pp. 

(1) Controtitinc OrFice Propuction. 1955. 
63pp. (2) Improvinc Orrice Reports, MAN- 
UALS AND Recorps. 1955. 54pp. (3) THe Or- 
FICE: Its CHANGING FUNCTIONS AND STRUC- 
TURE. 1955. 44pp. American Management As- 
sociation, 1515 Broadway, Times Square, New 
York 36. 

A MunicipaL Pusiic RELATIONS PLAN THAT 
Works. By Pan Dodd Wheeler. Municipal 
Technical Advisory Service, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville. 1955. 25pp. 

THe Mounicipat Income Tax: Its History AND 
PRoBLEMS. By Robert A. Sigafoos. Public Ad- 
ministration Service, 1313 East 60 Street, Chi- 
cago 37. 1956. 176pp. $5. 

EARMARKED STATE TAxeEs. The Tax Foundation, 
Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 
1955. 71pp. 

Housinc Taxation. By Walter H. Morton. Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Press, 811 State Street, 
Madison. 1955. 262pp. $4.75. 

MunIcIPAL AND CouNnTy ADMINISTRATION OF 
PRIVILEGE AND AD VALOREM TAXES ON MER- 
CHANTS IN TENNESSEE. By Cecil Morgan. Bu- 
reau of Business Research, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville. 1955. 35pp. 

An INTRODUCTION TO CiTy PLANNING IN Kansas. 
By F. P. Graham. Engineering Experiment 
Station, Kansas State College, Manhattan. 
1955. 63pp. 

LocaL PLANNING AND ZoniNG. New York State 
Department of Commerce, 112 State Street, 
Albany 7. 1955. 95pp. 

ZONING SURVEY AND ANNEXATION STUDY FOR 
ANTHONY. Governmental Research Center, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence. 1955. 63pp. 

PuBLICATIONS RELATING TO URBAN RENEWAL. 
Public Library of the District of Columbia, 
Washington, D.C. 1955. 23pp. 


UrBAN RENEWAL PROVISIONS OF THE HousING 
Act or 1949. Office of the Administrator, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 1955. 52pp. 

ParRT OF PROVIDENCE: AN Economic SURVEY. 
Rhode Island Development Council, State 
House, Providence 2. 1955. 108pp. 

A PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT PLAN. Administra- 
tive Officer, City Hall, Los Angeles 12. 1955. 
11pp. 

PERSONALITY TrEsts—Uses AND Limitations. By 

Frederick Gehlman, Leonard W. Ferguson 

and John F. Scott. Civil Service Assembly, 

1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37 

$2. 


TRAFFIC ENGINEERING IN WISCONSIN. University 


. 1955. 23pp. 


Extension Division, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison. 1955. 136pp. 

THOROUGHFARE PLAN. City Manager, City Hall, 
Durham, North Carolina. 1955. 70pp. 

Wuat PARKING MEANs TO Business. Automotive 
Safety Foundation, 200 Ring Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 1955. 53pp. $1. 

ANALYsIS OF BUILDING, PLUMBING AND ELECTRI- 
CAL ORDINANCES ADOPTED BY MINNESOTA 
Municipauities. Municipal Reference Bureau, 
Room 15, University of Minnesota Library 
Building, Minneapolis 14. 1955. 25pp. 

Stx County WATER Survey: SOUTHEASTERN 
Micuican. Regional Planning Commission, 
800 Cadillac Square Building, Detroit 26. 
1955. 22pp. 

GOVERNMENT AND HEALTH: THE ALABAMA Ex- 
PERIENCE. By Robert T. Daland. Bureau of 
Public Administration, University of Ala- 
bama, Tuscaloosa. 1955. 218pp. 

ADMINISTRATION OF HEALTH AND WELFARE 
PLans. Bureau of National Affairs, 1231 24th 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C, 1954. 22pp. 
$1. 

MunicipaAL LiaBILiry IN Wisconsin. League of 
Wisconsin Liabilities, 30 East Johnson Street, 
Madison. 1955. 67pp. $3. 

A Symposium on Locat GOVERNMENT Law. En- 
tire Issue, Vanderbilt Law Review, June 1955. 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Law oF ZONING AND PLANNING. Third Edition. 
By Charles A. Rathkopf. Clark Boardman 
Company, Ltd., 11 Park Place, New York 7. 
1955. 2 volumes. $42.50. 
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To build confidence with taxpayers .. . 
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Burroughs Sensimatic offers all the 
accounting speed and versatility you need! 
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Burroughs Sensimatic Accounting 
Machine. Its low cost will surprise you 

. . especially since it offers so many 
time- and work-saving features. It 
cuts your day-to-day accounting 
costs right to the bone! 








In fact, no other ac- 
counting machine is as 
fast and versatile as a 
Sensimatic. That’s be- 
cause no other machine 
has a_ four-jobs-in-one 
control panel that auto- 
matically directs a Sensi- 
matic through every gen- 
eral accounting and bud- 
getary control operation. 

And because this panel 
and many other auto- 
matic features of the 
Sensimatic reduce man- 
ual operations and de- 
cisions, your operators 
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become experts in practi- 
cally no time 

Doesn’t a Sensimatic 
fit in with your plans for 
building confidence in 
your administration? 
One demonstration will 
convince you! Call our 
nearest branch office. 
Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


“BURROUGHS” AND "SENSIMATIC™ ARE TRADEMARKS 
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BLACK & VEATCH 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
4706 Broadway, Kansas City 2, Mo. 
Water Supply Purification and Distribution; 
Electric Lighting and Power Generation, Trans- 
mission and Distribution; Sewerage and Sewage 
Disposal; Valuations, Special Investigations 
and Reports 


HARLAND BARTHOLOMEW 
AND ASSOCIATES 
City Planners — Civil Engineers — 
Landscape Architects 
Comprehensive City Plans « Zoning Plans and 
Ordinances « Expert Testimony in Zoning 
Cases « Land Subdivision « Complete Service 
on Large-Scale Housing Projects * Park Design 
317 North Eleventh Street St. Louis, Mo. 





THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW CO. 
APPRAISALS — REV ALUATIONS 
Public Appraisal Service Is a Public Trust 
Specializing in the Revaluation of Real Estate 
and Personal Property for Local Tax Equaliza- 
tion Purposes. Illustrated brochure upon request. 


Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 


BURNS & McDONNELL 
Consulting and Designing Engineers 


Kansas City 2, Mo. 
P.O. Box 7088 


Cleveland 14, Ohio 
1404 East 9th St. 





MATTHEW CAREY 
MUNICIPAL FINANCE CONSULTANT 
Specializing in Financing 
Off-Street Parking Facilities 
Financial Advisor for Highland Park, Mount 
Clemens, Muskegon, River Rouge, Royal Oak, 
and Wyandotte, Michigan, Automobile Park- 

ing System Revenue Bond Issues. 
Box 3703 Kercheval Station 
Detroit 15, Michigan 


GREELEY & HANSEN 
Engineers 
Water Supply, Water Purification, Sewerage, 
Sewage Treatment, Flood Control, Drainage, 
Refuse Disposal 


220 South State Street Chicago 4 





J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS AND 
ENGINEERS 
Surveys— Reports — Installations 
Organization « Procedure « Budgetary Controls 
Property Valuation and Tax Equalization 
Job Evaluation « Classification « Salary Plans 
Fringe Area Problems « Facilities 
53 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 


S. R. DeBOER & CO. 
Planning Consultants 


City and County master plans—Trade Territory 
surveys—Street plans—Zoning—Park and Rec- 
reation plans—School plans—Public Buildings 
—Redevelopment—Subdivisions— 
Shopping Districts 
Consultations and Lectures 
515 E. Iliff Ave. Denver 10, Colorado 





GEORGE W. BARTON 
and ASSOCIATES 
Traffic — Parking — Transportation Engineers 
Phone: Greenleaf 5-8646 


415 Church Street Evanston, Illinois 


C. H. HOPER & COMPANY 


UTILITIES ENGINEERS 
Electric — Gas — W ater — Sewer 
Rate Studies « Financial and Economic Analy- 
ses *« Planning « Feasibility Reports * Valua- 
tions « Organization and Management Studies 
Denver National Bldg. . Denver 2, Colo. 





METCALF & EDDY 
ENGINEERS 
Water, Sewerage, Drainage, Refuse and 
Industrial Wastes Problems 
Airports -:- Valuations -:- Laboratory 
Statler Building *« Boston 16 


WORDEN & RISBERG 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 
Surveys « Procedure studies « Job evaluation 
Maintenance control « Licensing and 
inspectional procedures 








Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Bldg. - Philadelphia, Pa. 





PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
CONSULTING—RESEARCH—PUBLISHING 
Consultants to Cities and Other Public Jurisdictions 
Surveys and Installations 


Organization, finance, personnel and all other fields of public administration 


at all levels of government 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 1313 E. 60TH ST., CHICAGO 37, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO 











MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 
A Service by Mail to Cities at an Annual Subscription Fee Based on Population 


Includes prompt replies to specific inquiries, special monthly 
reports, Public Management and The Municipal Year Book 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 
1313 East 60th Street 


Chicago 37, Illinois 








WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
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A Consulting Service by Mail 


Available to All Cities and Towns, Regardless of Form of Government, 
On Annual Subscription Basis 


Helps Officials Improve Municipal Services and Reduce City Costs 


MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE INCLUDES: 


Prompt replies to specific inquiries on management problems 
Copies of special information reports issued monthly 

Binder for reports, with your city’s name printed on the cover 
Subscriptions to monthly journal, Public Management 

Copies of latest edition of The Municipal Year Book 

Privilege of borrowing from M.1.S. library 


SOME RECENT M.1.S. REPORTS: 


Controlling City Expenditures Guideposts on Assuming Manager Position 
Increasing Supervisors’ Effectiveness Management Records, Construction Projects 
Police Suppression of Vice Municipal Use of Radio and Television 
Local Disaster Preparedness Planning Performance Standards for City Employees 
Use of Citizen Advisory Committees Pay Rates for Selected City Jobs 
Management of City Owned Real Estate Administration of Utility Franchises ~ 


COMMENTS OF PUBLIC OFFICIALS: 
(Names on Request) 
“Management Information Service is of real value to us . . . eliminates trial-and-error 
method of solving municipal management problems.” . . . “The help we receive from 
the reports alone has already more than repaid us for the entire subscription fee.” . . . 
“Every time we ask for help we get it in a hurry!” . . . “Your answer on citizen boards 
exactly what | needed.” . . . “Data sent us concerning airport leases was great help!” 


More than 850 towns and cities depend upon Management Information Service. 
Shall we send you a list of these subscribers? Some may be your neighbors, and 
can give you their opinion of what M.I.S. does for them and their city. 


Subscription fee based on size of city. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 























IN-SERVICE TRAINING PAYS DIVIDENDS 


e More time for planning 
e Sounder decisions 

e Clearer reports 

e Higher morale 


e Lower costs 


Here are a few cities whose officials have proved it: 


Boulder, Colorado Eugene, Oregon Phoenix, Arizona 
Dayton, Ohio Grand Rapids, Michigan Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Durham, North Carolina Oxnard, California University City, Missouri 
Edinburg, Texas Park Ridge, Illinois Wichita, Kansas 


The eight management manuals of the Institute for Training in 
Municipal Administration are up-to-date, practical, and espe- 
cially suited for use in group training by the conference method. 


The Technique of Municipal Administration 
Municipal Finance Administration Municipal Personnel Administration 
Municipal Recreation Administration Municipal Police Administration 
Municipal Fire Administration Local Planning Administration 
Municipal Public Works Administration 


Write today for free course-outline, enrollment application, and helpful booklets on 


organizing and conducting group training. 


INSTITUTE FOR TRAINING IN MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 


CONDUCTED BY 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 EAST 60TH STREET CHICAGO 37 











